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- THE WHITE | 


— @ masterpiece 


The distinguishing characteristic of a masterpiece 
is harmonious perfection. 


Every line in the marble, every color in the picture, every thought in ,the book, 


belongs to and blends into the complete creation. 


An analysis of White Motor Cars—line by line and feature by feature will bring 


out many thoughts, each one of which will seem to be paramount. 


The complete elimination of the conventional back of the front seat—always awk- 


ward in appearance— through the accomplishment of the finally-perfect stream- Oo Petey 


body, may impress many people as an unusually important thing. 


And it is. Yet, in viewing The White the eye is led naturally and easily il 


until at last the mind holds, as in the beginning, the picture of the complete car. 


White leadership is a principle 


Many mechanical features that are “new” 


today were perfected and presented in The 
White long ago. 1909 saw The White with 
the first mono-bloc, long-stroke, high-speed 
motor—the very type which now is heralded 
as a sensation. 


In 1910 The White presented the logical 
left-side drive with center control, and i 


1911 The White introduced electrical starting 





and. lighting with the tremendous advantage 


‘of a non-stallable engine. 


From time,to time other important improve- 
ments have-been brought out, and today The 
White holds a position peculiar to itself in 
that mechanical excellence has been matched 
with external beauty.” 


The latest White Motor Cars are now ex- 


hibited by all White dealers. 


THE WHITE 
COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 


Manufacturers of Gasoline Motor 
Cars, Motor Trucks and Taxicabs. 
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In a mental picture, he 
reviews the accident—the 
result of his recklessness. 


Weed 





Strange, is it not, — some men laugh at peril— 
they do not seek to avoid danger—and they have 
no fear because they have no prudence. 


They continue to motor over sleety, icy, or 
wet roads and pavements with ‘Foolish Depend- 
ence Upon Bare Rubber Alone”’ until a false turn— 
a sudden meeting at a corner—a slip or a skid— 
brings disaster as the punishment for their imprudence. 


You motorists with reasoning brains put on 
your Tire Chains at the first indication of slippery 
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Anti-Skid 
The Only Real Safeguard Against Skidding 





Promote ‘‘Safety First’’ in YOUR motoring circle 
insist that everyone use Weed Chains on ALL tires. 


Weed Chain Tire Grip Co. Bridgeport, Conn. 


Manufactured for Canada by 
DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, Limited — Head Office: Shaughnessy Building, Montreal, Canada 
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He realizes too late that it is always foolhardy to motor on 
slippery roads and streets without equipping all four tires with 


Chains 


streets, and the editors of the daily newspapers 
are urging all motorists to follow your example. 


For instance, the Public Ledger of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., published by the owners of 
The Saturday Evening Post, in an edito- 
rial on August Ist, 1914, said that the 
simple adjuration to ‘‘Use Tire Chains 
on wet and slippery pavements’’ de- 
served to find its way into a law, 
and that law should by all means 
be enforced. 
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The Joy of 
Owning a 


Boat 


Ninety-nine people out of 
every hundred hope to owna 
boat “some day” some know 
how to go about selecting one. 
Few people have the opportu. 
nity to walk into a store and 
look over a “Line of Boats” 
all ready to use as they would 
Be te are fale SE. : : automobiles, cameras, guns, 
*aeS Hs Ps tee, by a a By etc._-boats are usually “Built 

yi 2 Bae ta wes na ise en oe ' to Order.” 


Again—the prospective Boat Buyer 
may live from 100 to 5,000 miles 
from the builder who can best furnish 
his boat. 


To make it easier for a satisfactory 
choice and to get the boat you want, 
Fifty Leading Boat Builders have 
joined in issuing a catalog- each show- 
ing a specialty that he produces as a 
stock model. These boats range from 
$110 for a complete fishing boat toa 
Mahogany High Speed Express Launch 
with a six cylinder Gray Motor, ora 
complete cruising Motor Boat with all 
the comforts of home. 


These Boat Builders are located all 
over the United States and Canada 
you can select the one nearest your 
shipping point. 


This Boat Builders Catalogue—the 
only thing of its kind ever issued—is 
free, and the Gray Motor Company 
will gladly send it to you. Better write 
today. 





This shows how a Modern Gray 
Marine Motor leaves our factory 


Tara ct Bene g.- % tater ¥ Complete in every detail — Self- 

arta Starting—All Controls on Mahogany 
Instrument Board all Levers for 
Starting and Control handy—all Alum- 
inum and Brass Polished—this is the 
regular outfit on four and six Cylinder 
Model ‘‘ C,”’ four cycle. 





Largest Builders 
of Small 


Marine Motors 








In the World Gray Two-Cycle Motors | 
16-20 H.P. Four-Cycle Four-Cylinder Gray Motor potty yp Boden Three Boat Books Free 
Guaranteed to develop 25 H. P. The price of this engine with Gray guarantee be- Write today for the three books 
is from $210 and upwards, depending on the equipment. hind every one. on Boats and Engines 


GRAY MOTOR CO.,, “sii.:°" Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 
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PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY 


(dated the following Saturday) 


PUCK PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
PUCK BUILDING 
295-309 LAFAYETTE STREET 
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General Manager, FOSTER GILROY 
Contributing Editor, Hy MAYER 


Address all 


‘THESE MORTALS BE!” ~ 


linteredat N.Y. P.O. as Second-Class Mail Matter 


H. FOLWELL 
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If it Were Not for Differences of Opinion There Would Be Neither Politics 
Nor Horse Racing — Nor Pertodicals ! 


We haven't printed any letters from Sucr’s Ad- 
visory Board of Readers for several weeks —so 
long, in fact, that we’ve decided to give over a whole 


page to them this time. 


As usual, all are interest- 


ing; many of them have moved us to the philosophic 
reflection that forms the heading of this page. Here 
goes; the italics are Mr. Dodge’s, not ours. 


Picking up Puck 


I picked up Puck the other 
day. It isn’t a barber shop 
periodical any more. 


Itisn’t | 


what Keppler made it, or | 
Bunner, and it isn’t what the | 


paper degenerated into after 


them. Keppler was a great | 


caricaturist and cartoonist, 
greater than Nast because 
more of an artist. He started 
Puck here, and he used to 
give my old friend Bill Hull a 
double page cartoon in con- 
sideration of a pair of pants. 
He took Puck to New York in 
1877 and made fame and 
fortune. Bunner wrote ex- 


Young Men’s Christian Ass’n, 
Fall River, Mass. 
Gentlemen : 

I am a man 48 years old, 
have been an Association 
Secretary for 25 years, have 
a wife and five children, 
among whom is a young lady 
twenty years old, one a 
young man seventeen who 
played right end on his High 
Schoolteam. Neither myself, 
wife, nor any of our children 


| wear wings, and none of us 


quisite prose and charming | 


verse... . 
Puck, I find that James Hun- 
eker conducts a department 
called “The Seven Arts.” 
Huneker is au fait on music, 
painting, literature. He is 
master of the epigram. He 
sparkles and explodes. He 


Andnow, opening | 


have ever been accused of 
“ prudery.” 

However, I do want to say 
that parts of the issue of Puck 
of December 5, 1914, was as 
rotten as hell itself. Wehave 
noticed for quite a while that 
your paper has been leaning 


| towards pictures that have no 


place in the home or reading 
room of the Y. M. C. A., but 
three pictures in this issue -- 
“The Ladies in Evening 


is corruscant and dynamic. Gowns,” “Boudoir Confi- 
He knows life not less than dences,” and “The Slave 
art or books. He is sympa- Market” is the straw that 


thetic to everything to the 
point of entering into it, 
whether or not he agrees. 
He has the courage of his 
opinions to the point of inso- 
lence and he has wit and a 
cosmopolitan humor. The 
article of his lread was about 
a visit he made to Walt Whit- 
man, at Camden, in 1876, with 
a slashing sword-play criti- 
cism of Walt and his work, 
not evading the good, gray 





broke the camel’s back. 

If you or any of your Asso- 
ciates come back with the 
old senile statement “that 
everything is pure to those 
that are pure,” I want to say 
to you that that saying is 
“‘damnable tommyrot,” and 
any red-blooded man will 
agree with me. 

H. E. Dodge, 
General Secretary. 


poet’s more than suspect homosexuality 
which so fascinated Addington Symonds. 





It is Huneker at his critical, expository 
best, a challenge in every sentence. Puck, 
with Huneker charging all the gods 
true and false, is a new thing. Hun- 
eker appears in a setting of clever 
drawings, smart verse, with some most 
delightful color printing. The jokes in the 
number I saw, I did not care for. They 
aren’t the kind that should go with Hun- 


Cover Design—“ 
Cartoons - 
The Ideal Car 
Just a Gentle One 


Oh! Of Course 


eker’s stuff. But there’s a page of George And They Get Away With It —“‘ The Automobi'e Mechanic” 
Jean Nathan on the drama — excellent The Test of Riches - : - ° 
Satire and jaunty mockery. . . . The re- Motoring in a Dry send ° 
organized periodical is far above and be- pied eg is -_ * © * 
yond the old barber shop Puck, which Amn venue 
couldn’t compete with the comic crudities She “ Worked” Him for a Car 
of daily journalism. With Huneker, Nathan IN TEXT 
and Richard Barry and others, whom they The Automobile Shopper 
are certain to attract, in charge, Puck Automobile Progression - : . - 
should be soon — well, something like what The Last Laugh - +s 
Jugend is to Germany, with maybe a dash A Chip of the” Old Block (Mustrated by N. 1. Pernessin) 
of Zukunft. It is worthy now of the atten- Princess Margrethel’s Car - - - - . 
tion of “ the child f light.” Advice to the First-Car Pest . 
— ren of light. The Seven Arts - - (/ilustrated by C. RB. Falls) 

: William Marion Reedy, The News in Rime (/iMustrvated by Mervie Johnson) 

Nov. 27th, 1914. in the St. Louis Mirror. Copyright, 1915 Puck Puldishing Corporation 
Hy e Puck is mailed weekly to bseribers in we I d d poss on 00 elope or wrapper 
pc ggg per ne ae or $2 60 for ix months. *C BF ons ae byt oar saan "3.0 A w nayeent made immediatels upon ace 
aa ree — . a foreign countries, $6.50 per year, $3.75 for six months. In changing address give News-stands: 5.0, 
PL ill se its best c ith MS8., b ean ele 20) , 1 a8 yranches of the Internations e & Cr 

Manuscripts : ( entributions sont by mail shouk r be «ci companied by adda aa cumped eu ny hoor w ul ‘Smatth ‘ dons Loudon 





In response to a notice calling the attention of 
physicians to our editorial on the work of the Rocke- 
feller Institute of Medical Research, we have re- 
ceived hundreds of replies, which indicate that not 
even our medical friends are of one mind so far as 


Quo is concerned. 


I got Puck. You certainly | 
have your gout and gall. The | 


wonderful editorial is a fluke 
and a farce... . Say, if 
you want to return me that 


ten cents we will call it | 


square. Otherwise I’m bun- 

coed. 
Dr. James West Hingston, 
Chicago, Til. 


I wish to thank you for 
calling my attention to your 
editorial in this week’s Puck. 
I have enjoyed it, and feel 
sure you will get many grate- 
ful letters from the profes- 
sion regarding the same. 

Dr. Hugh G. Nicholson, 
Charleston Kanawha, 
W. Va. 


(We have refunded to Dr. Hingston the dime he 


squandered on Suck.) 


Young Men’s Christian Ass'n, |, Dear PUCK: 


Pottsville, Pa. 
Gentlemen : 

I regret that Puck is not 
now the character of a paper 
we feel like putting on our 
reading-room tables, and we 
do not plan to renew for this 
year. You evidently do not 
care to cater to our class of 
readers. Ben M. Lewis, 

Secretary. 


Young Men’s Christian Ass'n, 
Canton, Ohio. 
Gentlemen : 

l am sorry to have to write 
you that because some of the 
pictures and some of the 
articles which have appeared 
in PUCK, Judge, and Life in 
recent months, we have de- 
cided that we cannot afford 
to have them on our reading 


tables either in the Boys’ 


Department or in the Men’s 
Department. Consequently, 
we do not care to renew our 
subscription. 
G. E. Lundy, 
General Secretary. 


Permit me to say that I find 

a fine improvement in the 
flavor of Puck. “‘ The Seven 
Arts” alone would make it 
quite a delicious morsel, but 
together with all your other 
good material, I simply can- 
not spend my little dime often 
enough. More power to you! 

Phil Lyons, 
lew York City. 


Gentlemen : 

I gladly enclose my check 
for $5.00 for a year’s sub- 
scription to Puck, which is 
now one of the few maga- 
zines which I would not be 
without. The articles by 
James Huneker are worth 
more than double the price 
of the paper alone, while 
such clever artists and con- 
tributors as Nathan, Le Gal- 
lienne, Goldbeck, Lou Mayer, 
Held and Hill give it a tone 
which makes it absolutely 
unique among American and 
European periodicals. And it 
is human. H. S. Gerstle. 


Contents of this Number 
IN PICTURE 


Safety First’’ 


olf Armstrong 
Nelson Greene, 


Quow recently commented jocosely on a news 
dispatch to the effect that Russia needed catskins 


to make mittens for her soldiers. 


To the Editor : 

I've often wondered why, 
Puck, was held in such minor 
consideration. I found the 
solution in the only copy, I 
ever bought, or ever shall 
“Catskins!""— think of the 
countless humans who love 
this little domestic pet. As 
much as you despise it. think 
of the unspeakable cruelty 
engendered by your spirit of 
exhiliration so evident in 
your publication, henceforth, 
I have a mission Down with 
PUCK and long live Life, one 
fearless and noble defender 
of, God’s dumb creatures 
You will not print this, I could 
almost forgive you if you 
would. Mary Edna Ross, 

Chicago, Il. 


Dear Editors: 

How could Mr. Christy have 
interpreted his “Somebody 
Home” in the manner in 
which he did? I was so dis- 
appointed. I had carried his 
“Nobody Home” about in 
my bag for weeks for the 
edification of my friends, it 
was so typical of a class of 
girl | abhor. Consequently I 
was crushed, chagrined to 
have his other girl displaying 
so much “ lower extremity” 
as it were, it detracted from 
the idea for me. 

Won’t you have him do a 
real flesh and blood bread- 
winning, vivacious American 
girl. His face was sweet and 
the eyes good, but Oh! the 
remainder, and I am a “ free 
lance,”’ too, and not a prude. 
(Mrs.) Maude Swift Anthony, 

Connersville, Ind. 


| in a class by itself. 
| expression but true. 


Suffering cats! 


Dear PUCK: 

For some time I have been 
intending writing you a few 
words to express my appre- 
ciation of the new Puck, and 
seeing the last two issues 
hastens my intention. 

Puck seems to be steadily 
improving, and every issue 
sees a better one. Especially 
do I like the illustrations, and 
the color work is very fine. 

I am glad to see that you 
have undertaken a policy of 
publishing illustrations other 
than those strictly humorous. 
I refer to Fabbi’s “Slave 
Market.”” This is in line with 
the foreign journals similar 
to Jugend, for example. 

“ Reader,” 
Savannah, Ga. 


I have in my library bound 
volumes of Puck for over 
thirty years and I want to 
keep adding to them, especi- 
ally as your management is 
producing the divest wire in 
the periodical world. 

J. C. Lawson, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The new Puck is certainly 
A trite 
What 
makes Puck fascinating to 
the reader is the fact that 
every number is full of sur- 

prises. 

Fred D. Abrams, 

Olean, N. Y. 


I have just returned from a 
long sojourn in Europe and 
am completely overwhelmed 
at some of your numbers. 

Charles Everett, 
Boston, Mass. 


I congratulate you on the many im- 
provements that have been made during 
your regime, ana assure you of my best 


wishes for 
America’s sprightliest weekly 


W. E. Hill 


Nelson Suen Will Crawford, Ralph Earton, J. Held, M. De Zayas 


A Worm’s-Eye View - 





Interfering with an Officer in the Performance of His Duty 
Those Wonderful Little Animals 


R. L. Goldberg 


Amos R. Wells 
G. S. Kauffman 
Freeman Tilden 
Ramsey Benson 


James Huneker 


otherwise they cannot | 
eptanee 


W. E. Hill 
Hy Mayer 
Ethel Plumer 
R. Van Buren 
Hy Mayer 


M. Held 
Nelson Greene 
Ralph Barton 
C. H. Forbell 

M. De Zayas 


the continued success of 


J. P. Hanner, 
Oxford, Ga. 


Have been a reader of Puck for the past 
twenty-five years, and am pleased to note 
the marked improvement of late. 


W. C. R. Allen, 


Seattle, Wash. 


The vigorous splashes of color, the ex- 
cellence of the drawings, your many inno- 


vations, and vigorous make-up are indeed 


Martin Greene 
F. D. Abrams 


Dana Burnet 


returned if 


sale every Mowday on all trains 
newsidealiers at ten cents a copy It i TL | 
ributing Co . Brenta 
Hachette et Cle, Paris, and Basie, Lausanne and Geneva, Switzeriand 


and the Atlas Publishing & Dist 


admirable. 


inavallable. Decision 


C. R. Holland, 
Austin, Texas. 


Like telling a hen how to lay an egg, I 
want to tell you you’ve got the right idea 
in that cover design this week 


Keep it up! 
Wm. H. Friedburg, 
New York City. 


is, Paris 
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TIRE Buyers! 
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Leading the Revolt 
against the High 
Cost of Motoring 


PUNCTURE-PROOF 


Guaranteed 


LEE Tires 


PNEUMATIC NON-SKID PUNCTURE-PROOF 
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Least trouble, longest life, lowest 
cost-per-mile. No Punctures or 
blow-outs —no roadside delays. 
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“The Trail of the 
Zig-Zag Vread” 














The Greatest 
Pneumatic Tire 
Improvement 


of All Time— 





WRITE FOR NEW BOOKLET 


LEE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


Manufacturers of Rubber Goods since 1883 
CONSHOHOCKEN, PA 


Look up “ Lee Tires” in your Telephone Directory 
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“FRAME-UPS” Nothing shames us into 
a realization that our 
VERSUS boasted liberty is, after 
JUSTICE all, not so far removed 
from the oppressions of an 
earlier civilization, than a monstrous miscarriage 
of justice, such as we have recently witnessed in 
Georgia. American jurisprudence has, in more 
than a century, suffered no more damning indict- 
ment than the sentence of death passed in that 
State at the behest of a frenzied mob, unsup- 
ported by evidence and swayed by unreasoning 
racial prejudice. 


Of the merits of the Frank case we have had 
much to say. Let us here consider it only as 
illustrative of a dangerous tendency in our entire 
system of criminal procedure. The questions at 
stake come very near to the liberty of the indi- 
vidual, for no man, in the light of laws recently 
written into our statutes, is entirely beyond the 








Poor Old Dad’s 
Idea of It 
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hazard of preposterous legal intricacies adminis- 
tered by bungling hands. 


The root of the evil lies in the plan, obtaining 
in virtually all cities, of making police promotions 
on the record of ‘‘convictions.”” Nothing more 
inconceivably vicious could be incorporated in 
any system primarily organized for corrective 
purposes. 


The inevitable outcome of such a procedure is 
the police ‘‘frame-up.”’ A detective is ordered 
to “‘get”’ his man. When the ordinary channels 
of investigation run dry, there is a hurried con- 
sultation of the lists of unfortunates recently dis- 
charged from prison, one of them is quickly 
located and ‘“‘framed.’’ A mass of evidence is 
woven about him; he is haled before a jury; his 
prison record produced against him, and off he 
goes to a cell, entirely innocent of the crime 
charged against him. This sort of thing is going 
on daily in every city of consequence in the 
country, and yet we demand a respect for our 
laws! 


Atlanta demanded a life in exchange for little 
Mary Phagan’s, and Atlanta’s police “‘ framed”’ 
Frank for the sacrifice. 


So flagrant is this abuse of police power that 
Los Angeles has recently created a new municipal 
official, Defender of the People, whose duty it is 
to protect the citizenship against just such 
**justice.”” Anincreasingly large number of men 
drawn for jury duty refuse to consider as honest 
testimony the unsupported allegations of either 
the police or detective forces. 








BURNING 


THE MIDNICHT OIL 


The average citizen nowadays is beset with 
endless laws that have their beginning and end 
in stupidity. Only within the past few weeks we 
have seen the ludicrous workings of the Mann 
*“*White Slave Act,’’ which has interfered with 
nothing more serious than the moral peccadillos 
of a few old gentlemen well on their way toward 
senility. Under it, the traffic in women has pros- 
pered, while a citizen who, in the course of social 
pursuits, takes a female friend from one State 
into another, renders himself liable to endless 
blackmail or a term,in Atlanta. 


The judiciary can well complain of a wide- 
spread contempt for the courts. It is not their 
fault. The fault lies, first, with the men who put 
silly laws upon our statute books, and, second, 
with the irresponsible men to whom we must 
entrust the carrying out of these laws. It is 
worthy of note that three detectives assigned to 
the Frank case resigned rather than perjure 
themselves to secure a “conviction.”” Their 
examples, followed by their brother plain-clothes 
men of other cities, would do more to inculcate 
in the heart of the offender a wholesome respect 
for the law than all the ‘‘frame-ups”’ ever con- 
cocted by a master of the “‘ third degree.”’ 


Georgia ‘“‘framed’’ Frank. It rests with the 
Governor of the State whether so scandalous a 
conviction shall be carried to its ultimate sentence. 

+a 


If orders from Europe keep coming this way, 
Wall Street may object to an end to the war on 
the ground that it will ‘‘ hurt business.”’ 


Hot Sport Son’s 
Idea of It 
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THE IDEAL CAR 


As conceived by Nelson Greene, Ralph Barton, Will Crawford, Jack Held and M. DeZayas, of Puck’s Staff 

















THE GIRL: And is it really true that you were once arrested for speeding? 


THE AUTOMOBILE SHOPPER 


SHE: We want to look at automobiles, my 
friend and I. Something stylish and not very 
expensive. I shouldn’t want to go over sixteen 
hundred dollars. Yours are more than that? 

Don’t you keep a full assort- 

ment? What! Only your own 
make? Well, let me see 
what you have. 


Oh, I don’t know what 
kind I want. Yes, of 
course, we want to tour 
in it. Yes, of course, 
my husband would run it. 
Four or six cylinder? 
Which comes the high- 
est? Well, you might 
show me both kirids. 


Yes, that looks nice, but it 
isn’t the same as the one in 
the window. Suppose you 
show me one like the one in 
: the window. Only I don’t like 
[ that steel gray; show me one 
in blue. And I’d like to see the 
same style in red, too. What! Only in gray? 
You don’t make them in assorted colors? I am 
surprised. Well, let me see one in gray, then. 
Let’s get into it, Harriet. It sits easy, doesn’t 
it? But don’t you think it’s a little too low in 
the back? You might show me some that come 
about six inches higher in the back. Only this 
height? You don’t keep much of a stock, do 
you? 
What’s the price of this? Three thousand 
dollars? When are your bargain days? You 





JUST A GENTLE ONE 


don’t have any? Pardon me, but you are 
making a great mistake. Why, you could crowd 
this store if you had bargain days. 


Couldn’t you let me have this automobile for 
sixteen hundred dollars? I am the wife of the 
city clerk of Rodinsville. It would be quite a 
feather in your cap to sell me an auto. All the 
other ladies in the city would get autos like mine; 
wouldn’t they, Harriet? You don’t cut prices? 
I don’t believe you realize who I am. 


Yes, I do like the looks of this auto, don’t you, 
Harriet? And I suppose we could have it painted 
over another color. Are you sure this is real 
leather? And do you warrant the paint not to 
crack? 

How fast will this auto go? Is it perfectly safe? 
You know, I once heard of an auto that blew 
up, and killed every one in it, with horrible 
agony, instantly. And another auto I heard of 
swung right square around in its tracks and ran 
over a pet dog. I wouldn’t buy an auto if it 
wasn’t warranted against accidents, would you, 
Harriet ? 


How many quarts of gasolene does it take to 
run a mile? Is gasolene cheap or high now? 
Is there any faucet in the auto where I could 
draw off gasolene when I wanted to clean dress 
goods or gloves? That would be so handy. I’d 
have one put in, if I were you. 

Will you demonstrate this auto? Oh, eight or 
ten miles would be enough. Yes, of course I’m 
thinking of buying. What do you suppose I’m 
here for? I’m going to buy an auto fo-day, if I 
see the one I like. Why is your demonstrator 
out? He ought to be here, attending to custo- 
mers. This afternoon? Well, perhaps I’ll drop 


* 
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It doesn’t seem possible ! 


in and try it, if I don’t see anything I like better. 
Here’s my shopping card, and if you decide to 
let me have it for sixteen hundred, you may let 
me know. My husband is the city clerk of 
Rodinsville, and you'd find it very much to your 
advantage. Wouldn’t he, Harriet? 


PONTO’S PLACE 
SOL SODBUSTER: What’s that funny little 
coop under the back part of your automobile? 
HIRAM HAYCOCK: That’s for the dog that 
used to trot along under the buckboard. 


BADLY SHADED 


SALESMAN (at automobile show): You may 
have noticed that the automobile is playing a 
leading part in the European war. 

DEADHEAD SPECTATOR: Oh, come now! 
You know as well as I do that shrapnel is respon- 
sible for most of the casualties ! 





“CLEANING UP $5,000” 














AUTOMOBILE PROGRESSION 


(From “ The Daily Scream,” May 19, 1907.) 


George W. Gillespie, of 817 West 24th Street, 
a clerk, was slightly injured last night when he 
drove an automobile into the wall of a garage 
at 920 West 23rd Street. The car, which was 
the property of the garage owners, was badly 
damaged. Gillespie sustained bruises, and was 
taken to his home. 


(From “ The Daily Scream,’’ August 4, 1908.) 


A runabout, owned and driven by George W. 
Gillespie, of 817 West 24th Street, a clerk in the 
employ of Gold & Co., brokers, last night ran 
down Walter Brennan, thirteen years old, in 
front of his home at 320 East 27th Street. The 
boy was taken to Bellevue Hospital, where it was 
said he would recover. Also in the car was Miss 
Elizabeth Goode, of 691 West 78th Street. 
Gillespie was not held. 


(From “ The Daily Scream,” July 9, 1910.) 


George W. Gillespie, of 729 Riverside Drive, 
a member of the firm of Gold & Co., brokers, 
and his wife, Mrs. Elizabeth G. Gillespie, were 
taken to the West 47th Street Police Station by 
Patrolman John Flynn, who charged Gillespie 
with driving a touring car down Fifth Avenue at 
forty miles an hour. Gillespie was fined $10 
in Night Court. 


(From “ The Daily Scream,’ October 26, 1911.) 


Three persons were hurt, one seriously, when 
a limousine belonging to George W. Gillespie, of 
729 Riverside Drive, skidded at Broadway and 
G6th Street late last night, and crashed into an 
‘‘L” pillar. In the car were Mr. Gillespie, who 
is junior partner of Gold & Gillespie, bankers 
and brokers; Mrs. Gillespie, and Thomas Foote, 
their chauffeur. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gillespie sustained lacerations 
of the face and hands, but were able to be taken 
to their home. The chauffeur, suffering from 
contusions and possible internal injuries, was 
removed to Polyclinic Hospital. The car was 
wrecked. 


(From “ The Daily Scream,” June 14, 1913.) 


Chester L. McGregor, chauffeur for George 
W. Gillespie, president of the Wall Street firm 
of Gillespie, Gold & Co., was arrested for speed- 
ing yesterday for the third time within a week, 
and summary warning was issued that a repeti- 
tion of the offense would result in the arrest of 
Mr. Gillespie also. 

The car, containing Mr. Gillespie and the 
chauffeur, left Mr. Gillespie’s home, Fifth Avenue 
and 54th Street, at 10:30 o’clock, and started 
down Fifth Avenue. McGregor was arrested by 
Patrolman Young at 26th Street, and was taken 
to the East 22nd Street Station. Mr. Gillespie 
was not detained. 

In Night Court Magistrate Morris fined the 
chauffeur $100, and ordered the policeman to 
arrest the banker himself in the event of future 
violations of the speed ordinance. Mr. Gillespie’s 








£448. 


THOSE LITTLE CARS 


ROOSTER (sneaking up quietly): Now I gotcha! 
You’re the guy that bumped my wife last Sunday! 
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OH, OF COURSE! 


AUTOMOBILE SALESMAN: I appeal to you 2s a woman of taste and 
judgement; the static lag of the motor is as the square of radius impulse. 
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secretary was present in court and paid the fine 
of the chauffeur. 


(From “ The Daily Scream,’’ March 2, 1914.) 


George W. Gillespie, head of George W. 
Gillespie & Co., bankers, and who lives at Fifth 
Avenue and 54th Street, was made the defend- 
ant yesterday in a suit for $100,000 damages, 
brought by the parents of nine-year-old Ethel 
Gladwin, of 4219 Willis Avenue, The Bronx, for 
injuries alleged to have been received by their 
daughter when she was run over by one of Mr. 
Gillespie’s automobiles last December. 

Mr. Gillespie last night refused to comment on 
the suit, stating that the case was in the hands 
of his attorneys, Smythe, Merwin & Smythe. 
At the offices of the law firm (See files 
of “‘ The Daily Scream”’ for further details.) 


(From “ The Daily Scream,’’ December 22, 1914.) 


Mineola, L. I., Dec. 22.—Careening recklessly 
over Long Island roads at the rate of sixty 
miles an hour, a ninety horse-power limousine 
containing George W. Gillespie, the millionaire 
banker, and five others, overturned shortly be- 
fore two o’clock this morning, and injured the 
six occupants so severely that several deaths may 


result. The car was en route to New York from 
Mr. Gillespie’s country home, ‘‘ The Beaches,” 
three miles from here. 


In the car were Mr. Gillespie, Miss Beatrice 
Van Claire, of the ‘‘Aren’t You Ashamed of 
Yourself’? Company, . . . and .. . Mfrs. 
Gillespie was not in the party. (For a complete 
story of the accident, and subsequent divorce suit, 
see “‘The Daily Scream” for December, 1914, 
and the first six months of 1915.) 





THE FEMININE TOUCH 
MRS. FUSSY (proudly): My happy thought of curtains 
adds such a tone of exclusiveness to our car, Henry! 
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A WORM’S-EYE VIEW BF Ae 
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The car of Mr. and Mrs. C. Parke-West gets lost on New York’s East Side 
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Interfering With an Officer in the Performance of His Duty 
§ y 








SLENDER 


The Judge rode slowly down the lane so 
slowly that Maude Muller might easily have got 
the number of his license. 

But she didn’t. 

With the result that when he suddenly threw 
on the high and ran over and killed a number of 
her chickens she could give the village constable 
but the slenderest clew. 

“All I know is that the woman with him was 
dressed in blue serge with purple velvet facings 
and that her hat was green with a yellow 
feather,”” quoth Maude, and that was when the 
strikingly original thought about the saddest 
words of tongue or pen was forcibly borne in 
upon her. 





FAITH 


GASOLENE 


The power of gasolene I sing 
That serves us passing well. 
It conquers well-nigh everything 

Except its smell. 


With it the birdman plows the air, 
The farmer plows the lea; 

The auto speeder, free from care, 
Plows you and me. 
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GUESSED IT 


BRAGMORE: I use a three-thousand - dollar 
electric car in going to and from business. 
CALLDOWN: Subway ? 
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VAUDEVILLE REVAMPED 

THE BIG ONE (with rolled-up newspaper : 
Well, why does a chicken cross the road ? 

THE LITTLE FAT ONE: To chase a Ford 
into a ditch. (Swat!) 

THE BIG ONE: What was that you said to 
the waiter in that cafe last night ? 

THE LITTLE ONE: I said, ‘‘Waiter, have 
you got frogs’ legs ?’”’ 

THE BIG ONE: Yeh, an’ wha’d he say? 

THE LITTLE ONE: He said, ‘“‘ No, my Ford 
don’t fit me— that’s what makes me walk this 
way.” (Swat!) But, say, who was the lady I 
seen you with this afternoon? 

Etc., etc., ad. infinitum, add ’em yourself. 
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THE LAST LAUGH 


I remember just how it happened. It was 
fifteen yearsago. We were standing on a street 
corner, when there was a sound like an ap- 
proaching storm. A ‘“‘horseless carriage’’ was 
coming. It came, and passed. It did not pass 
with the admirable nonchalance of a 1915 model. 
Nay. It went by us with a good deal of croupy 
effort. The bold adventurer at the steering- 
gear had his eyes to the fore, like a pioneer 
plunging into the wilderness. 


A man-——may we meet again!—turned to me 
with an indulgent, forgiving smile. ‘‘/t’s a fad,” 
says he. 

*“*Don’t you think they 


Crow 


enthusiast, has his doubts for a while. But the 
spirit of the automobile owner soared above 
such petty adversities. In a few days he was 
out again. 


Now, of course, the automobile fifteen years 
ago didn’t always break down. It didn’t always 
fail to take the hills. But too often both these 
things happened. There was enough basis for 
the jokesmiths, and they went to work with a 
will. The comic papers began to bloom with the 
product of their wit, assisted by cartoons. 


If you care to make a little historical research 
into those dark ages of the automobile, there 
are two important authorities. One is the auto- 


harmony of sweeping horizontal lines that make 
the modern cars good to look upon, there was 
an interrupted vertical effect, wholly lacking in 
the Doric simplicity that makes us forgive and 
forget the dump-cart. There’s no use dodging 
the fact that there was something about the car 
of that period that, out of its very nature, 
called for mirth—like a string of sausages, or a 
man chasing his hat. You laughed at them 
(unless you owned one), but you couidn’t ex- 
plain what the joke was. 

The general public, naturally, had no faith in 
the automobile. But there are always a few 
adventurous, imaginative, or speculative souls 
who, when a new thing comes along, want to try 

it. The first trainload of 





will be perfected?” I 
asked. 

My prophet gave me a 
severe look. ‘‘ Perfected? 
Huh! They’ll be forgot- 
ten inten years. Any man 
who rides in one of those 
things is crazy crazy as 
a loon.”’ 


I'll admit, as I look into 
those dark ages, that the 
scoffing gentleman had the 
popular side. Let us pause 
a moment to admire the 
courage of the owner of 
an automobile in those 
days. There was some- 
thing almost sublime about 
it. He removed himself 
from the greater part of 
mankind. He was con- 
sidered a lamentable in- 
surance risk. Three ster- 
ling predictions were made 
as to his automobile. First: 
**It won’t work.”’ Second: 
“*If it does work, it won’t 
work long.”’ Third :*‘If it 
does continue to work, the 
owner will get in trouble.” 


So, when the owner of 
this new-fangled— almost 
immoral — conveyance 
succeeded in_ getting 
somewhere in his ma- 
chine, he was deemed but 
a lamb led through tem- 
porary delights to ultimate 
slaughter. When anything 
happened to the mech- 
anism, a crowd gathered 
and offered sarcastic sug- 
gestions. Men with horses 
stopped and looked upon 
the lifeless monster by the 
roadside, meanwhile main- 











Those Wonderful Little Animals! 


passengers that trusted 
their lives to Stephen- 
son’s wheezy locomotive, 
was recruited from this 
class. There are some 
people you can’t scare, 
or discourage. These 
folks bought automobiles. 
They must have been 
hungry for trouble. If 
they were, they went 
right to the street where 
Trouble resided. 


Nobody had faith in the 
automobile except the 
manufacturers and the 
daring crew that broke 
with their relatives for the 
dizzy joy of owning them. 
And as these two groups 
together constituted a 
militant but microscopic 
minority, the result was 
that the comic papers got 
in their festive work. 
Those were the days 
when, if you saw a picture 
of an automobile that did 
not have a man lying on 
his back underneath it, 
you knew immediately it 
was an advertisement. 
Either there was a man 
underneath or a horse in 
front. You could have 
your choice, but it must 
be one or the other. Later, 
there were pictures of 
automobiles half-buried in 
mud, or climbing trees, or 
soaring skywards in small 
sections; but this was in 
the after days when the 
comic artists got really 


By HY MAYER into the spirit of the thing. 


Ah! It was one of the 
sweet gratifications of 








taining a suggestive and 
insulting silence. The oc- 
cupants of the automobile got out and mingled 
with the other people, and tried to convey the 
impression that they had just reached the spot 
afoot, and knew the owner of the car only by 
sight. Then it became necessary for the poor 
fellow to crawl underneath his property, and lie 
on his back to tinker with the machinery. There 
is no denying it this is an absurd position for 
a human being. The crowd began to jeer. 
Somebody says: “Hey, mister, get a horse.” 

The owner tinkers in vain. There is nothing 
to do but “‘ get a horse.”” The family to whom 
he had promised ‘‘a spin’’ goes home by trolley 
car, and a constantly increasing crowd accom- 
panies the car home, it being ignominiously 
dragged behind a farm wagon. The owner 
gloomily steers the dead car. Even he, the 


mobile catalog; the other is the files of the 
comic papers of the same period. From one 
you will learn what the manufacturers thought 
of their product; from the other you can get, 
in general, what the public thought. You may 
possibly observe a slight difference between 
these estimates. Oh, well, add it together and 
divide by two. 

And the result? It is something like this: A 
high, flat-chested bob-tailed vehicle, with the 
wheels set so close together that they almost 
strangle each other going around a corner. 
Even the most charitable eye could not detect 
beauty in those old-time automobiles. The 
manufacturers, quite sensibly, were trying to 
make a serviceable car, and were letting beauty 
take care of itself. And so, instead of the 


conservative and pedes- 
trian life to go out through the country on 
a pleasant afternoon and watch the owners of 
the “‘horseless carriages’’ perspiring over their 
faithless steeds, drawn up on a roadside. Those 
were the happy days for the horsepeople! It 
was proper to drive up as close as possible to 
a lifeless automobile and say, in an ironical imi- 
tation of sympathy: ‘“‘Broke down, eh? That’s 
too bad. Well, maybe those machines are all 
right, mister; but I tell you what, I’ll stick to the 
horse. Of course, I don’t go so fast, but : 
That word ‘‘but”’ expressed everything. It 
meant: ‘‘You poor deluded idiot! When you 
passed me on the road back there, you were 
feeling pretty bumptious, weren’t you? Now, 
how do you feel? Giddap, Dobbin.” 


(Continued on page 23) 
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| “Rich? Js she! 





NEW FEATURE 


JAGGS (who has run his car into the ditch, gone 
to sleep and has just beenawakened by a rooster 
crowing on the radiator): Marveloush car! 
Marveloush car! I’m dishcovering new features 
every day. Never knew till just now that thish 
1915 model had a cuckoo-clock. 
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THE TEST OF RICHES 





cat | 
Painted ey M. HELD 


Why, she’s so rich that she can afford‘to use a last year’s car!” 


REFERENCES 


MOTORIST: Have you driven for goed people? 
CHAUFFEUR: 'Gee! You shotlt,have seen the 
obituaries of some of ’ert. 


aa 
The better the day the better the speed. 


IMPOSSIBLE ! 


ASSISTANT PRODUCER (of moving- picture 
plays): Here’s the most original scenario I’ve 
read in a year! 

PRODUCER: Yes, yes; go on! 

ASSISTANT PRODUCER: The action doesn’t 
call for a single automobile! 
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A CHIP OF THE OLD BLOCK 


Jacques Cormady’s face was set and stern as 
he turned the latchkey and opened the front 
door of his Riverside Drive mansion. With one 
motion he threw his topcoat, his stick and his 
hat into the arms of the obsequious butler and 
then stood for a moment, gazing in a preoccu- 
pied way at the purple, green and gold shafts of 
light that sifted from the setting sun through the 
great stained glass window of the reception hall. 

‘*Where’s the wiff?”’’ he inquired, sharply, 
turning to the butler. 

“I think she’s in the conservatory, sir,”’ an- 
swered the menial. 

“Tell her to come to the droring-room and 


come a-runnin’,’’ commanded Jacques Cormady. 


A deep sigh escaped him as he turned toward 
the drawing-room. Yes, he had been success- 
ful! Starting as plain Jack Carmody, driving a 
truck for a Washington Market butcher, he had 
passed along through the taxicab stage and in 
fourteen short years had accumulated the repu- 
tation of being the highest-priced chauffeur in 
New York. ™ 

He had remained Jack Carmody until his 
genius was recognized, and he had obtained his 
first engagement as chauffeur for a millionaire. 
In the meantime he had married Mercedes 
McGann, a telephone operator in the hotel Bilk- 
more, where he had been stationed with his taxi- 
cab for many prosperous months. 


It was at her suggestion that he had changed 
his name from Jack Carmody to Jacques Cor- 
mady. At first he had demurred. 

“I can’t spiel no French,” was his main 
objection. 

“‘As long as you got the name,” counseled 
the wise wife, ‘‘the game willcome to you. The 
French moniker will help you land a job with the 
gilt-edge boobs. After that it’s easy if you’re 
only arrogant enough. Treat your employers 
with contempt and they’ll eat outta your hand.”’ 

And so Jacques Cormady came into the auto- 
mobile life of New York. None denied that he 
knew his business. His acquaintance with supply 
and repair men covered the city from Coney 
Island to Yonkers. He called every automobile 
salesman in the trade by his first name. The 
tricks of the dealers in second hand cars were to 
him as open as Central Park Plaza. He had 
been chauffeur for five millionaires and tneir 
bank rolls bore scars. 


Jacques Cormady had a short wait for his 
beautiful wife. Clad in a yellow and blue house 
gown, she swept into the room like a queen. 

“Now take a listen, friend wiff,’’ said Jacques 
Cormady, brusquely. ‘‘The expense of con- 
ductin’ this hut has got to be cut, see? You'll 
have to go down to McQueery’s an’ cancel the 
order for that fourteen-hundred bone rug. The 
cush ain’t here.” 

**But,”” pleaded the 
wife, ‘‘I saved up for that 
there rug. What’s the 
matter? Are you losing 
your noive?”’ 


**Me pulse was nev- 
er stronger,” replied 
Jacques Cormady, “‘ but 
‘ the gilt-edge boobs is 
gittin’ wise. They’re 
economizin’. They’re 
buyin’ cheap cars that 
can git repaired in the 





Chauffeur for 
Millionaires 


i 
th “ _ _ a 
CONSTABLE: Gosh, but them fellers have got tires enough! 
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THEM FELLERS (at lunch time): 
Well, boys, here’s looking at us ! 


MOTORING IN A 


factories at Long Island City while they wait. 
There ain’t no market no more for them there 
big imported cars that I used to get me bit for 
buyin’ and then put on the fritz and get me bit 
for sellin’. It’s awful the road lice the gilt-edge 
boobs is buyin’. They’re payin’ their own 
garage bills an’ gasolene; repairs an’ tires ain’t 
the graft they used to be. We got to anchor 
to what we got until the war’s over and the 
gilt-edge boobs gits careless again.’’ 


Before the wife could reply the cries of a child 
were heard, mingled with the voice of a woman 
and the deeper tones of the footman. There 
was a scuffle in the hall and into the drawing- 
room burst a beautiful little boy with flaxen hair. 
His face was tear-stained. Pursuing the boy 
rushed a nursemaid. She caught and held him. 


“«*Smatter here, ’smatter here?’’ demanded 
the head of the house angrily. ‘‘ Whatcha been 
doin’ to the offspring, Kimmeel, huh?”’ 


“Oh, Mr. Cormady,”’ said the maid, tearfully, 
**T had to chastise him. He was so naughty. 
He went into a candy-store and bought some 
candy, and I let him pay for it with a dollar bill. 
I heard him talking to the cashier and when we 


. 





$8. 


“DRY” STATE 


came out he showed me four dollars and seventy 
cents. The candy cost thirty cents. He talked 
the cashier out of four dollars too much change.”’ 


The maid caught the boy by the shoulders and 
shook him. He gazed at her rebelliously. 


** Nix, nix, there,’’ cried the father. ‘‘ Cut that 
out, Kimmeel. Come here, kid, an’ set on me 
knee. And so you really short-changed the 
candy-store cashier outta four 
bones ?”’ 


“Yes, sir,’’ replied the boy, x 
proudly, ‘‘and it ain’t the foist # r 
time I’ve woiked the 
Broadway stores.”’ 


Clasping the boy to his 
bosom, Jacques Cor- 
mady hugged him fierce- 
ly and rained kisses on 
his flaxen head. The 
father was very deeply 
moved. ‘Only six years ; 
old, too,”” he murmured, 1\ 
half to himself. ‘‘He’s 
Pop’s boy, that’s what he 
is; Pop’s own li’l boy.” 





Mercedes McGann 
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THE CHASSIS | 
1915 Model Bady Built to Order | 


PRINCESS MARGRETHEL’S CAR 
A Motion Picture Story 


PERSONS: 
Princess Margrethel 
Prince de Nozan 


The Princess Margrethel was dying for a car 
of her own. 

(Business of young and beautiful girl dying.) 

But her father, the King, was at war 

in defense of culture (/aughter), 

and needed every cent he 

could rake and scrape for 
ships and men. 

**The best I can do,’’ he 
declared, with the air of 
finality, in answer to her 
pleadings, ‘‘is to buy you 
one of the obsolete models, 
at second hand.”’ 

It meant that she would 
have to get out and crank 
up and she felt that the 
ignominy would kill her, 
but inasmuch as she could 

do no better she sensibly 
t chose to acquiesce. 

(Business of young and beautiful girl being 

sensible notwithstanding.) 


The Prince de Nozan, disguised as a Socialist, 
was in search of adventure. Observing a crowd 
gathered at some distance up the street he 
made his way thither. 

(Business of bystanders awed by his princely 
manner and offering bets that he was no Socialist.) 

In the midst of the crowd a young and beau- 
tiful girl was trying to crank upacar. She made 
out but poorly. She hadn’t the lick. 

“**Modeli of 1906,”’ remarked the Prince, under 
his breath. ‘‘Evidently she is from the humbler 
waiks of life.’’ 


The King 
Bystanders 





Nevertheless he sprang to her assistance. 
** Allow me!”’ quoth he, and took the crank from 
her willing hands. 

But no sooner had he given it a whirl or two 
than the machine, with a hoarse cough, leaped 
upon him like a thing alive and bore him to the 
earth. 

(Business of a car of obsolete pattern showing 
just how horrid it can be.) 


When the Prince recovered his senses his head 
was all tied up and he was peering out through 
a chink in the bandages. 

A young and beautiful girl sat by his bedside. 
She wore the uniform of a nurse but he knew 
her at once. 

(Business of a girl trying to be useful as well as 
young and beautiful.) 


“‘In my country,” Prince de Nozan at once 
remarked, feelingly, ‘‘it is usual, where a gink is 
laid up in a hospital, for him to marry his nurse, 
if she doesn’t mind.” 

**Ginks,’’ she made answer, shyly, ‘“‘ are much 
the same in all countries.”’ 


IV 

They were married and living happily ever 
after, when one day the Prince suddenly fell 
thoughtful. 

“*Tell me one thing,’’ he said. 
you, anyhow? ”’ 

**I am the Princess Margrethel,”’ said she. 

He pressed his hand to his brow. ‘Your 
engine went dead and you forgot to throw off 
the clutch when you got out to crank up?” 

She colored deeply. “Yes, but I came very 
near not forgetting, silly, thoughtless girl that I 
was!” she confessed, shamefacedly. 

**Margrethel!”’ 

“De Nozan!” 

(Business of everything turning out right in the 
end.) 


““Who are 


PUSHING THE BUSINESS 


MR. SPEEDUP: This is the fifth time you’ve 
been fined for speeding through Sistersville 
Why don’t you keep away from there? 

HIS WIFE: That dear old justice of the peace 
out there gives trading stamps. 


LOCATED 


**What’s become of the solitary horseman 
who used to appear in the first chapter of the 
novel, outlined against the horizon on the top 
of a hill?” 

**He is probably at the bottom of the same 
hill in an automobile with his engine stalled.’ 


¥ 


THE SPEED FIEND 


He hates to be where ’ere he is 
(A phobia rather quaint), 

And so he’s ever on the whiz 
To get to where he ain’t. 


- 


RECRUITS 


The man who can’t afford to buy one; the 
man who prefers to own a good team of 
‘thoroughbreds; the man who doesn’t mind the 
first cost ‘‘ but it’s such an expense torun one;” 
the man who wouldn’t have time to enjoy one; 
the man who would like one all right, ‘‘ only I 
want to get my place paid for first’’— they are 
all buying cars so fast that the factories can’t 
keep up with orders. Before long there will not 
be enough pedestrians left to furnish sport for 
the drivers. 


MODERN BLONDIN 
PASSERBY : What are you kids doing ? 
CITY URCHIN: Chimmie’s de prize boy in de 
block at runnin’ across de street in front of de 
autos, and to-day he’s going to do it wid twenty 
pounds of bricks and his kid brother on his back. 


SOME SPEED 
JOY RIDER (pulling up to Wayside Inn) : What 
place is this ? 
PROPRIETOR: Woodlesburg, New Hampshire. 
JOY RIDER (turning to other occupants of the 
car): I win the money, boys! I came the 
nearest to it by three States. 





| METROPOLITAN JOYS 


When your wife takes you shopping 
by taxi at three dollars per hour. 











FOR TOWN USE 


MR. CHIPPY: Show me some of 
your new limousines, if you please. 


ADVICE TO THE FIRST-CAR PEST 

The day after your purchase, find someone 
who, if possible, knows less about an automobile 
than you do. Yell: ‘‘ Jump in, Jim; we’lltakea 
little tour around the block,’’ your inflection 


CROSSING 





FIFTH AVENUE 


The Dream of a “Seeing New Yorker 


Grow 


giving the impression that you are thus lightly 
speaking of a ninety mile drive. If the crowd 
doesn’t hear you the first time, repeat. 


Turn every knob, handle, screw and trigger 
within arm or leg-reach. Be sure to turn them 
back where you got them. Ask casually: 
**Where will it be?”’ Anticipate any embarrass- 
ing answer by suggesting: ‘‘Let’s go up the 
Bunkville Road’’— meaning the only road you 
have yet driven on. 


Remark: ‘‘ Everybody says ‘If I hadacar I’d 
take my friends out.’ Guess I’m the only fellow 
who ever made good. It may sound funny, but 
a fellow like me who is driving all the time posi- 
tively tires of it. It’s the poor devil that only 
gets a chance once a year who really enjoys 
it.” This insinuation will please Jim immensely. 


Give passing cars a lightning look of critical 
superiority. Murmur: ‘‘That’s a Poppydink 


Six. Do you like that Consomme Roadster?’’ 
If the car is smaller than yours, emphasize the 
fact; if larger, don’t see it. 





” 








DOWN AND OUT 


BOTH: We’re junk, old pal, that’s all! 


Trick Jim into asking if it is hard to run a car. 
Reply: “‘It depends. / started right off the first 
time. Some fellows couldn’t learn in a life-time. 
If I was teaching anyone to run a car I’d begin 
by ” etc. 


Talk prices. You wanted the best car for the 
price. You paid cash, and by knowing the ropes 
and working one dealer against another you got 
a big shave. Hint pityingly about those who 
mortgage homes to buy automobiles, ‘‘ people 
you’d be surprised at.” 


Afterwards, laugh: ‘‘Had Jim Morton out 
yesterday. Hit a sixty mile clip. Jim’s hair 
fairly stood on end.”’ 


Climb the steepest hill around (every section 
has one) even if you have to push the car up. 
Only one climb is needed. Then blow: “‘ Climbed 
Billygoat Hill on high.” 


Fellow the town’s biggest car until you pass 
it, either coming or going. Brag: ‘‘I passed 
Smith’s car as if it was standing still." Maybe 
it was. You needn’t give details. 


Speak of your machine as ‘‘the old boat”’ and 
the garage as “‘the coop.”’ 


Chatter about “trading the old one in for a 
1916. It’s a beaut. Duck-egg forgings, liga- 
ment gears and fan-tan lamps.”’ 


Firmly believe that out of all the millions 
manufactured Fate has ordained that your par- 
ticular car possesses ‘‘ the greatest engine in the 
world.” When you meet other boobs entertain- 
ing similar erroneous ideas concerning their 
engines, boldly challenge comparisons and shout 
them down. Clinch the argument thus: “I 
wouldn’t trade mine for any $5,000 car on the 
market.”” Don’t be afraid. I never saw the 
bluff called yet. If you ever buy another car, 
always remark in reverent reminiscence: “It’s 
a dandy, but I tell you it hasn’t got the engine 
the old one had.” Which is true. 


TOO GOOD TO LOSE 

JIMMIE (to Chimmie, who has been knocked 
down by an auto, and is simulating serious in- 
juries): Close your eyes, you boob, and she'll 
think you’re all to the bad. 

CHIMMIE (as beautifully modelled limb swings 
from the running-board above him): Wid a 
chance like dis? Never! 


REASON FOR SPEED 


RANKIN: Beanbrough has bought himself a 
five-thousand-dollar racing car. 

PHYLE : But he couldn’t afford one worth half 
that amount. 

RANKIN: That’s why he bought it. He wants 
something that can go fast enough to keep away 
from the collectors. 
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Olla Podrida As this is my busy 
day I hasten to tell 
you that in Spain a few years ago 
I learned to love the savory national 
stew called Olla Podrida, in which is a 
little of everything, from garlic, lamb, 
green and red peppers, potatoes, the 
mortgage on the house, the cook’s 
maledictions, to carrots and gollygubs 
generally. (Gollygubs are, as every 
child knows, nice things to gobble or 
guzzle, or both.) I once missed a train 
at a railroad junction in the little town 
of Bobadilla on occount of the dish. 
I hope you won’t miss yours reading 
this page to-day, for it is a printed 
equivalent of Olla Podrida—a little of 
everything, but not all savory. 


When Jerome K. Jerome, some- 
time British humorist, took us to task 
the other day for our levity during 
the war, he evoked for me the picture 
of a crowded, stuffy hall in Phila- 
delphia, years ago. A tall slender 
man stood on the platform and told 
his audience, in solemn accents, that, 
for America, the funny man was a na- 
tional calamity. The speaker was the 
celebrated English critic, Matthew Ar- 
nold, the place, Association Hall. The 
heat fairly tropical. Yet “‘Mat’s” 
remarks perceptibly chilled the au- 
ditorium. And Mr. Jerome’s needless 
criticism perceptibly chills Puck who 
believes that the sun should shine for 
all, especially for his fellow country- 
man. Because Europe has lost its 
head that is no reason why America 
should cease to smile at innocent wit. 
Hoity-toity! We are not only getting 
alot of stupid plays, books, and actors 
from England just now, but also advice 
as to our manners. We sympathize 
with all the war sufferers, but Puck 
doesn’t quite see the use of drowning 
in melancholy. Even the German 
Crown Prince confessed to an Amer- 
ican correspondent that he reads Puck 
during the war. Cheer up J. K. J., 
and follow his example! It might ever 
soften the irascibility of G. B. S. 





At last someone has let the cat out of the bag of the Feminist 
case. In the December Forum Mr. Henry Walker has a very strong 
article on “Feminism and Polygamy,” and tells the rather unvarnished truth as to the 
fundamental causes of political women’s unrest. He dismissed the “ economic freedom” 
question as absurd; “no trade or business or profession is closed to her—if she wishes to 
try it.””. But she must prove herself capable. What's sauce for the gander will be sauce 
for the goose. No sentimental sex privileges will be accorded woman in the stern 
race for a living. You can’t have your penny and cake at the same time. However, 
Mr. Walker deals with the superfluous unmarried female. As the goal of woman 
is motherhood, the only solution he sees is a return to primal polygamy. His reasoning 
is logical, even if it jolts our moral “ prejudices.” You remember Mark Twain’s reflec- 
tions on polygamy after visiting Salt Lake City. (In “Roughing It.”) He openly pro- 
claimed his admiration for the heroic men who dared marry so many homely women 
at once. Saints, he called them. I earnestly commend Mr. Walker’s clever study in the 
current Forum to the Widow Schoenberg, Karolina Kaufmann Katz, ’Arriet Hatchet, and 
the Spankhurst Sisters (Petroleum and Dynamite, in their great vaudeville sketch, entitled, 
“Barn Burning and Church Wrecking as a Fine Art”’). 


For the Feminists 


How pleasant it was to note that the corroding flight of time has failed to impair the 
elastic judgments of the Dean of Literature, Mr. W. D. Howells. At the recent meeting 
of the American Academy of Arts and Letters here, he publicly extolled the work of 
Eugene Brieux, a French playwright, who actually dramatized the “‘ Hidden Plague,”’ and 
made a success of the extraordinary mess. And, in an interview printed in the New 
York Times, Mr. Howells praised Brieux, Charlotte Perkins Gilman—a lady who has for- 
ever relegated, so I am told, man to an inferior position in the manufacturing scheme of 
creation—and the poetry of Charles Hanson Towne. Mr. Howells is eminently abreast 
with movements contemporaneous, and his gracious words concerning the authentic 
poetry of Mr. Towne gave, I’m sure, that gentleman’s admirers sincere gratification. 
And what a wise thing it would be if this generation of readers (and writers, too) would 
return to the fiction of Mr. Howells, and there learn sense of proportion, continence of 
expression, the art of exquisitely simple prose, and vital characterization. It will be to his 
novels that the historians will go for a truthful study of men and women and manners during 
the last quarter of the Nineteenth Century in New England and elsewhere (and not to the 
vermilion prose of the present crowd of melodramatists between covers). I once described 
William Dean Howells as our Anthony Trollope, plus style and a profounder psychology. 
Like all attempts to enclose a truth in an alleged epigram, my definition falls far short of 
fact; but it may serve, however inadequately. Unlike most men of letters who have 
reached his patriarchal age, Mr. Howells looks forward, not backward. 


The Theatres Really, I fear to write about the theatres this season. It is, with- 
out exaggeration, a trying time for playmakers, producers, and public 
alike; not only the number of bad plays, but also the number of good ones, that are fail- 
ing. I can’t tell you how often I’ve praised or blamed a piece, and when my little piping 
has been published the play has altogether vanished, or else gone on the road—the latter 
a vague phrase, as this winter road companies are returning to Manhattan in appaliing 
numbers. There was “The Big Idea” at the Hudson Theatre, a novel variation on a well- 
worn theme, by A. E. Thomas and Clayton Hamilton. Well, it was taken off after several 
weeks, though in normal times it would have run a season. As regards Phyllis Neilson- 
Terry in “ Twelfth Night,” at the Liberty Theatre, I can only admire the courage of her 
managers in this anti-theatre season. When I last saw her in London she was a pretty, un- 
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trained amateur, now she has achieved 
a stage presence, and a delivery of 
her speeches ; though, like her mother, 
Julia Neilson (who almost spoiled “ The 
Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith”’ here years 
ago), she is lacking in temperament. 
Her Viola hardly effaced memories of 
unique Julia Marlowe, or of the fasci- 
nating Wynne Matthison. But she has 
the charm of youth, and Shakespeare, 
however attenuated, is better than no 
Shakespeare in our days of desperate 
theatrical vulgarity and banality. That 
seasoned veteran, Eben Plympton,was 
the Sir Toby. I still recall him as 
playing Orsino opposite Adelaide 
Neilson’s lovely Viola. Henry E. Dixey 
was a finished Malvolio (quite as good 
as the overacted Malvolio of Beer- 
bohm Tree in the London revival, 
1903), and Jessie Busley the Maria. 
Someone asked what actor could mako 
Sir Toby Belch bearable, credible, 
artistic. The answer is, that the late 
Mr. Wenman (or Wenham) did when 
Henry Irving gave us his matchless 
Malvolio. The Urban stage decora- 
tions are rather \. 0 gorgeous for the 
Bard, though I don’t care for Ben 
Greet’s sceneless Shakespeare — the 
other extreme of the problem. 


By way of Joseph Urban’s mise-en- 
scene in “The Garden of Paradise,” 
at the Park Theatre, the modulation is 
not difficult from Shakespeare to Ed 
ward Sheldon—who has taken Hans 
Christian Anderson's “Little Mermaid” 
and converted it into a glittering spec 
tacle. To be sure, the tender little 
tale almost evaporates in the transpo- 
sition, a play in nine crowded scenes. 
Sometimes you can’t see the forest on 
account of the trees. Certainly, the 
Liebler Co. have gone to great lengths 
to give this piece a magnificent pictorial 
setting. But not much Anderson re- 
mains, and you have the confused 
feeling that you are assisting at a per- 
formance of “Rhinegold,” first scene, 
7 By 6. 8. FALLS followed by an episode in “‘ The Flying 

aa Dutchman,” and later on bya touch 
of “Twelfth Night.” Wagner and 
Shakespeare and Anderson are not bad dramatic bedfellows if the bed is only big 
enough. Mr. Sheldon’s dramatic couch is not, though I suspect that his text is sadly cur- 
tailed so as to give the right of way to the potent scenery. The first picture, under the waves 
in the palace of the Merman Emperor is, of course, the opening of “‘ Rhinegold,”’ with the 
Rhine maidens swimming, but also some sea creatures (sea-food on a Brobdignagian 
scale) that H. G. Wells would admire; turtles, jellyfish, crabs, and many anonymous 
monsters. The garden scene reminded one of a painting by Arnold Boecklin, the Swiss 
artist of Munich. Of the performance | can only remember the polished elocution of 
Blanche Walsh, who seemed a paragon of perfection in the cast, the members of which 
mouthed and strutted and generally missed the good points of the book. Arthur Far- 
well provided the musical atmosphere, O. P. Heggie staged the production. When will 
this excellent and versatile actor duplicate his London triumph here as the Lion in Shaw's 
“Androcles and the Lion”? Both the above plays have been withdrawn since this was 
written, owing to the financial difficulties of the Liebler Co. 


Music At the Opera the principal event was the long-expected assumption of 
“Carmen” by Geraldine Farrar, of whose interpretation I shall write later, after 
she has “ shaken down” in the role. It may be said, however, that she more than satisfied 
her admirers, and that her critics were agreeably disappointed. Weber's “ Euryanthe”’ 
is to be revived, and will be the subject of special study. We shall not hear Paderewski 
this season, nor Rafael Joseffy, who is busily engaged on his new revised edition of 
Chopin~ but we have Fritz Kreisler, brilliant violin virtuoso and splendid artist, fresh from 
the Austrian battlefield, and such pianists as Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler, Olga Samaroff, 
Leonard Borwick, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Harold Bauer, Josef Hofmann, and, I hope, Leopold 
Godowsky. At the last concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra the novelty was a 
“Symphonic Biography ” by Reznicek, which I first heard in Berlin two years ago at the 
Philharmonic Concert, though not conducted by Arthur Nikisch. I wrote of the work 
early in 1913 in the Times, and my opinion is the same now as then-— though Dr. Muck 
gave a much more finished and eloquent reading than Oskar Fried. Reznicek is a Clever 
composer, but hardly original. He still stands in the mighty shadow of Richard Strauss, 
though this opus is very interesting. I had intended telling you of some current picture 
shows, but Harold Bauer’s Chopin pianoforte recital at Aeolian Hall claims precedence. 


Concerts this lean musical season have been attended with any- 
thing but reassuring results. If the house is well filled it is usually 
with “ paper’’; seldom such a pleasing sight greets the managerial eye as at Mr. Bauer's 
first Chopin recital. Every seat and box in Aeolian Hall was filled; on the stage over 
three hundred people were clustered about the pianist. The combination of Chopin and 
Bauer proved irresistible. I went early, stayed to the last, doing “ critical’ penance for 
some things I had written over a decade ago about this artist’s interpretations of the 
supreme composer for the pianoforte, Frederic Chopin. I had said that Harold Bauer 
excelled in Bach, Beethoven, Schumann, and Brahms, but for Chopin he had shown no 
especial intimate feeling, no marked subtle sympathy as do, for example, Paderewski, 
Joseffy, Pachmann, Rosenthal, or Godowsky. The sunny musical temperament of Bauer 
had always seemed to me too robust for the gossamer-like architectonics of the wonder- 
ful Pole, forgetting that my very words convicted me; had I not for years urged artists 
to play the greater Chopin, the virile, heroic Chopin! That is what Bauer did on this 
particular occasion. His mood was virile, and his readings of the F minor Fantasia, the F 
minor Ballade and the B flat minor Sonata were impassioned, dramatic, and brilliant. 
Conceived on broad noble lines, his conception never grazed the debateable border of 
(Continued on page 24) 


Harold Bauer 
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A fleet of armored motor cars 
Disturbed the Germans’ slumber 
(Dear Puck: You auto get this in 
The well known auto number.) 
Lord Sturdee and the British fleet 
Avenged the fate of Craddock; 
The winter's chill 


Is with us still, 
And Teddy paws his paddock. 





Sir Woodrow thinks our yeomanry 
Should learn to shoot a rifle 
We’re short a million rounds of shot, 
But that’s the merest trifle. 
Sir Gardner introduced a bill 
To swell the military ; 
The winds of doubt 
Blow all about, 
And folks are getting seary. 





THE NEWS IN 


Verses by DANA BURNET 





Iustrations by MERLE JOHNSON 


Chas. Whitman asked Sir Wotherspoon 
To be an aide of hie’n; 
Tom Osborne said that he would have 
A democratic prison. 
A batch of hostile submarines 
Dropped in to call at Dover; 
The news from Nish 
Is cheerfulish, 
And Joffre put one over. 


Our Andy said that he was pained 
At Honored Taft's oration; 
It seems that we could fight an hour 
Against a well-armed nation. 
The experts claim that college gents 
Make scintillating farmers; 
The Baseball Kings 
Are throwing things, 
And aren't the Ford jokes charmers? 


Sir Herrick dodged the boomerangs 
Of Presidential fancy ; 
The Allies have been perking up 
And making eyes at Nancy. 
Will. Burns, the orator and sleuth, 
Now flames with suffrage ardor; 
The subway crush 
Made Maltbie blush, 


And Belgium lacks a larder. 


The Austrians, so rumors say, 
Have given up Przemysl 
(We trust our riming of the word 
Will not be thought a fizzle). 
A Frenchman has returned to fight 
With forty bullets in him; 
Carranza seems 
To cherish dreams, 
And Villa’d like to tin him! 





The gunmen still parade the town 
With no one to pursue them; 


Transparent skirts are subtle things, 
And yet we see right through them 
A chauffeur poet said he’d charge 
His patrons by the meter; 
The auto show 
Was quite a go, 
And Gotham needs a heater. 
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“THANKS FOR THE LIGHT, OLD CHAP” 


THE LAST LAUGH 


Continued from page 13) 


Fifteen years ago! And now even the veterinary surgeons ride to the equine 
sick-bed in an automobiie. If there is any irony of Fate crueller than that, it 
would be worth hearing. 

There is nothing more self-confident in its movements than the big touring 
car of to-day. Its massive but graceful body responds to the slightest whim of the 
man at the wheel. A curve is just a curve, requiring a little readiness, a slight 
slacking in speed-and the differential does the rest. But in the old days there 
was about as much faith in the principle of the differential as in Coney Island palm- 
istry. The early drivers used to go around corners like a cat around the house 
where Fido lives. 

And commercial cars! If anybody had whispered that trucking would be done 
in automobiles, there would have been another case before the lunacy commission. 
Commercial cars! Why, the automobile was then the most uncommercial thing in the 
world. There was less business spirit in it than in a letter from one astronomer 
to another. It was a joke, if you believed the comic papers; it was a pleasure 
vehicle, if you believed its enthusiasts; but useful? Never! 

You will search the present pages of the ‘“‘funny’’ papers in vain for those 
jests of old. They don’t go nowadays. ‘‘Get a horse!’’ isn’t comical any more, be- 
cause it isn’t true. You don’t see the man underneath the automobile, because in 
reality he isn’t there. The automobile has outlived the automobile joke. There is 
stilla cartoon now and then directed, not against the motor-car, but against the drivers 
of motor-cars. Well, some of them deserve it. It is in the essence of collective man 
that some of him will be reckless and selfish even if the steed is but a hobby-horse. 
But, as you stand ona Fifth Avenue corner about five in the afternoon, and watch 
the endless stream of beautiful, unhesitating cars gliding by, controlled with almost 
automatic ease, you can’t get a laugh from those old jokes any more, They are 
dead; the automobile is alive. 


ADVERTISING THE AUTOMOBILE 

Automobile advertising has become one of the great indoor sports of the com- 
monwealth. There is more hyperbolic euphony spilled per diem over the luxuriously 
appointed gasoline equipages of the era than Mrs. Browning.ever mustered in the sum 
total of her undying ‘‘Sonnets from the Portuguese.”” The average biographer of 
the sundry speed buggies never rode in anything but a street-car. He wouldn’t know 
the car he was extolling if he should meet it in the Great American Desert at high 
noon. He waxes hysterical about the 
one-man top and thinks it’s a patent 


bonnet for champagne bottles; he WANTED — AN IDEA! 


é 2 HO can think of some simple thing to patent”? 

doesn’t know a tire iron from a cut- Ww Protect your ideas, they may bring you wealth 

‘ 7 Write for Needed Inventions and * How to Get 

out ; a tail light from a fender. He Your Patent and Your Money. RANDOLPH & (0 
Patent Attorneys, Dept. 165, Washington, D. ¢ 


draws twenty-five a week for sur- 
rounding cuts of cars smothered in 
lacy lingerie or hidden behind Van 
Dyke woodland vistas, with so many 
picas of his most effete sophomoric 
rhetoric. He composes his couplets 
at his desk in an advertising agency 
where he grinds out poetic parody 
blissfully ignorant whether his copy is 
going to be used to advertise the last 
word in automobiles or an odorless 
foreign cheese. He makes his assertion 
broad to fit all exigencies. 


¥ / 
Elope in an automobile and 


Tepent in a_street-car. 
Pi pt 's printed by the Puck Press for the Puck 
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BLACK & WHITE 


Scotch Whisky 


Have you tried the new 


Quality now being shipped? 


lt is distilled, matured for 
LO years in Sherry Wood and 


bottled in bond inp Seothand. 


ALEX D|SH AW eco ny 











“This Isn’t a Bit Like Ordinary Beers!” 


Superior in Wholesomeness, Sparkle and al 





Bottied only by the 
Brewers, 
Beadleston & Woerz, 
New York 
Order from any Dealer 


Is the Choice of Good Judges! 





Have a Case Sent Home! 
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48th ST. THEATRE 52st CBee 
THIRD BIG MONTH 


wsl's Thrilling Drama 


THE LAW 2. LAND 


WITH JULIA DEAN 
And a superh cast including George Fawcett — Milton Sills 
Watiness Thursday and Saturdayat 24g. Lvenings 815 
Lxtra Matinee New Year's Day 


s , 
CANDLER Biray” et Bryant, 6344. 
Evenings 8.20 Mats. Wed, & Sat. 2.20 


BIGGEST HIT IN 25 YEARS 


COHAN & HARRIS present 
(4y arrangement with Arthur Hopkins) 


THE NEW PLAY «ON TRIAL” 


By E. L. Reizenstein Seats 8 weeks ahead 


HIPPODROME 43 
Daily Mats. at 2— Best Seats $1.00 


Playground of a nation and home of novelties, presenting 


WARS OF THE WORLD 


Evenings Choice Orch. Seats at $1.50 
at a. 1,000 Gallery Seats at 25c. & 50c. 


SEO. COHAN’S theatre, Bway, 434 St. 


Eves 8.15 Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2.15 
se IT PAYS TO tates 
rare ADYVERTISE és 
REPUBLIC Wes 424st. Eves 8.30 


Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2.30 
A.H.Wcods VIZ Aplay of New 
presents KICK ll York life 
By WILLARD MACK 


With JOHN BARRYMORE, JANE GREY, 
JOSEPHINE VICTOR, Others. 


WINTER GARDEN 8y,2"4 


Evgs at 8 Matinees Tues., Thurs. and Sat. at 2 


DANCING AROUND 


with A L. JOLS( YN and 
Company of 125 including BERNARD GRANVILLE 


Extra Matinee New Year's Day 


r W. 46th Street. Ev’gs 8.20 
FUL TON Matinees Wed. & Sat 2.20 
MANAGEMENT H. B. HARRIS ESTATE 


TWIN BEDS 


By Margaret Mayo SELWYN & CO.’S 
and Salisbury Field LAUGH FESTIVAL 














Theatre Advertising 


Puck is the best di in the kly 

field for reaching the theatre-going 
crowds in conjunction with just and at the 
same time unusually entertaining theatre 
news and gossip. Write for special terms 
for representation in 


“PUCK’S DIRECTORY OF NEW YORK’S 
DRAMATIC OFFERINGS” 
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A man's mail will reach him where no mortal can. 


MAILING LISTS 


99°5 Guaranteed 


covering all classes of business, professions, 
trades or individuals. Send for our complete 
catalogue showing national count on 7,000 
classifications. 


Ross-Gould sn. sus: St. Louis 
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ONE DAY ONLY 


A Sherbet is made tasty and delightful by using 
Abbott's Litters. Sample of bitters by mail, 25 cts. in 
stamps. ©, W. Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


THE SEVEN ARTS 


(Continued from page 21) 


sensationalism. In the three little posthumous studies, gems all of them, the pianist 
played with technical delicacy and poetic sensitiveness. The finale, in weaving unisons, 
while not taken at an excessive speed, was plastic, and the expression of a recondite 
mood. Other sides of Chopin, the morbid, the melancholy, Mr. Bauer left unexplored, 
but what he did was masterly. : 


GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER, 
“Its Purity Has Made it Famous.” 
50c. the case of six glass stoppered bottles, 


NOTHING MUCH 


MISS FRONTROW (of the chorus): Yes, | make all my own clothes. 
HER GENTLEMAN FRIEND: Still, that must leave you lots of leisure. 


SAME THING 


DOCTOR: You see, when we put a patient under an anesthetic he doesn’t 
know what he is doing. Now, do you understand it? 
NEW ASSISTANT: Sure. Yez put him on the same level as the doctor. 























WAITING FOR THE LIMOUSINE 
“Hey, boss! We'll hold yer parcels till y’ get on!” 


In writing to advertisers, please say “f saw itin Qe” 





Vaseline 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Hair Tonic 


A health-giving dressing 
for the scalp. 

Prevents dandruff and fall- 
ing of the hair. 


a 


Gets right down to the roots 
and gives just the necessary 
stimulation needed to keep 
the hair in perfect con- 
dition. For sale everywhere. 


Send 10c. for trial size bottle 


For an easy shave, with no after smart, put a little pure 
aseline’’ on the shaving brush and rub in with the lather 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. COMPANY 
{Consolidated} 
51 State Street 


DIARY February 22, 1820 


Alargecoaching party came 
up from town today and 
stopped at the Inn for an 
excellent meal and the ever- 
popular 


Old Overholt Rye 


“Same for 100 years” 


Nowadays, in this age 
of motoring, Old Overholt is 
still the popular choice. Men 
appreciate its uniform purity, 
quality and flavor. Aged 
inthe wood, bottledin & 
bond. 


A. OVERHOLT & CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








believes in the American people. 
He believes that YOU should know the 
TRUTH about the inside workings of 
YOUR government and the records of 
your representatives at Washington. 


So with the help and approval of a score 
of other fighters for the common go0¢, 
Senator La Follette established 


La Follette’s Magazine 


devoted to fearless discussion of the most 
important public questions, and has de- 
partments for the home, special articles, 
stories, a Farm Department, fiction, 
humor, important news of the world. 
i r year 

Farad, monthly. Regular pect sith the oP 

zine we will send it to you on trial 


3 Months for 25c. 


Simply send a quarter with your name 
and address to 


LA FOLLETTE’S, Box 45, Madison, Wis. 
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CLUB COCKTAILS for your friends New Year's Eve. 
Soft as the shadowsof firelight; fragrant as the birch logon the hearth 
—a golden drink in keeping with the hopes of the years to come. 
CLUB COCKTAILS are mixed to measure—by experts—of 
selected liquors. Then they are aged in the wood. 

All Popular Kinds at Your Dealer’s 


HEUBLEIN & BRO., Hartford, New York, London 
Importers of the famous Brand’s A-1 Sauce 

















GEORGE Some time ago, amongst a mass of newspaper cuttings which my 
press agency had sent me, there was a small notice in a golf magazine 
DUNCAN which said disrespectful things about me. 

There was a time when this was a by no means common occur- 
rence, especially in London but that was long ago. It does not happen very frequently in 
America, but when it does i recognize it as being one of the penalties of having one’s 
name associated with an idiot, be he ever so wise, and therefore do not kick. 


Moreover, i realized many moons ago that i don’t matter at all, and that most other 
people don’t matter a quarter as much—-wanted: some algebra to straighten this. 

However, to come to the point, the disrespectful stuff was forgotten by me as soon 
as it had slid into the waste-paper basket, which honored it by receiving it; but i was 
reminded of it the other day. 

The editor of a golf magazine asked me if i had read his editorial stirring me up. I 
wasn’t very clear about it, of course, so the innocent lad produced it for me to read. 
He wanted to make sure i had seen it. 

The essence of it was that i was guilty of bad taste in trying to depreciate George 
Duncan, because the aforesaid Duncan was writing some woman’s golf for his magazine— 
of which fact iwas ignorant. And, therefore, can it really be a magazine worth quoting? 


However, as i was saying, i was supposed to have been trying in Puck to depreciate 
George Duncan. Now, when i want to depreciate anything or anybody, i am under the 
impression that even an oyster could get a glimmering of what i am after, but evidently 
this lad couldn't. 

I have never made any secret of the fact that i am an admirer of George Duncan- 
and his play. I have showed that in a very practical way. In ‘ Modern Golf,” which, by 
the way, has just gone into its second edition in London, at a particularly bad time for a 
golf Look, i have used one hundred photographs of Duncan to illustrate the various strokes 
of the game; and it is done with a completeness and intelligence not even approached 
anywhere else. 

This is due, in no small measure, to Duncan’s extremely intelligent ideas, for he 
knows exactly what he is doing at any portion of the stroke. 


Duncan is weli known as a splendid mimic of golf strokes. He can show you Ray, 
Taylor, Braid, or any of them to the life, and, particularly, Vardon, whom he greatly 
admires, and on whose form he founded his own graceful and effective game. 

I used Duncan as the frontispiece for ‘ The Soul of Golf,”” my second book on the 
game, and stated under his picture that he was one of the greatest golfers, and probably 
the greatest goif coach in the world. 

Seems to me, that to start now to depreciate George Duncan, who, in addition to all 
i have said of him as a golfer, is a thoroughly worthy representative of his class, would 
be “some” reversal of form. 

I pointed out to our enthusiastic young friend that it would be impossible for me to 
have anything derogatory to say of George Duncan, and then he remonstrated with me 
for calling Vardon “ poor old Vardon.” 


Then i knew he was hard put to it. I was sympathizing with “ poor old Vardon” 
just as i might with “ poor old Duncan” for some of the funny things put on to him by 
ignorant journalists. 

I am afraid that this very young, i might almost say callow, golf journalist, does not 
understand that this form of expression, to alter slightly one of Webster’s famous defini- 
tions, is ‘a term of endearment” used among golfers—on the other side of the pond— 
don’t you know, dear boy, damn it all, old fellow, my lad, eh, what? 

There is one mistake i am never likely to make, and that is to forget that when one 
has arrived at such a state of fame—or notoriety—as to obtain, in quantity, good American 
gold—or bilis—for associating with an idiot, he is fair game for any journalist—golf, or 
otherwise—who is short of copy. 

This being so, in case of any future shortage of words, and in order to prove that 
my forgiveness is genuine, i am prepared to be interviewed on the subject of my personal 
feelings towards the great golfers of the world, both those who do and those who don’t 
what they preach, and, so far as George Duncan is concerned, all i have to add is, as i 
said in the article under notice, that the worst i wish him is that he may stop the march of 
the triumvirate. 


I picked him to do it in 1909, when i took him to illustrate my first book. I thought 
he would have won the open championship long ago. He had it in his basket once, but it 
was such a certainty that he cracked under the strain. Sounds funny, but it cannot be 
expressed any better. 

Duncan has beaten the best of them again and again. He has no fear of any of 
them. He always feels as though he is certain of Braid. Taylor, he does not mind; but 
for Vardoh he has much respect. However, when it comes to the great event, something 
goes wrong, but that can’t go on forever. 

Duncan has it in him, and he will break the spell yet and every respectable golfer 
will be very pleased. 


Sliced Oranges with a dash of Abbott's Ritters 
are appetizing and healthful. Sample of bitters by 
mail, 25 cts. in stamps. 

©. W. Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Willie Johnson, a messenger boy, was run down by a Gourd automo- 
bile at nine o’clock this morning. The lad suffered no other injury than 
the loss of the place in the novel which he was reading. 


Automobile Eye Insurance needed after 
Exposure to Sun, Winds and Dust. Murine Eye 
Remedy freely — Affords Reliable Relief. 

No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort—Try Murine. 


NOT INTERESTED 
AUTO DEALER: Are our cars built to last,eh? Say, come in and I’ll 
show you a sixteen-year-old model stripped. 
UNCLE EBEN: Nope! She’s too young. 








Since 1823 we have made our 
Whiskey for the man who drinks 


wisely. 


Our best customer—always—is the 
man who uses good things mod- 
erately. 


So, for his protection we invented 
the Non-Refillable Bottle—that he 
may be sure of getting Real 
WILSON_mild and mellow—every 
time. 


FREE CLUB RECIPES—Free booklet of famous club recipes for 
mixed drinks. Address Wilson, 15 East 31st St., N.Y. That's All! 


The Correct Shirt for Dress Wear 


White Tucked 
At $1.50 


HE SHIRT OF THE HOUR for 

dress—sometimes called ‘‘ Mush- 
room Plaits’’—a shirt that would be 
hard to find anywhere at $2, and 
that many haberdashers sell for $3. 
Fine fabrics, well made, with the 
fashionable, soft, turn back cuffs. 


The Shirt for Dancing 


Sent by Parcel Post to Any Point in America 


ABRAHAM «> STRAUS 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 





LEARN TO DRAW 


AND EARN BIG MONEY DRAWING FOR NEWSPAPERS 
AND MAGAZINES. ARTISTS ARE IN DEMAND. 


Our practical system of personal instruc- 
tion and lessons by mail will develop your 
talent. 

Eighteen years of successful work for 
Newspapers and Magazines is the basis for 
the efficient method employed in this course. 

A practical school that teaches practical 
work, Write at once for our Illustrated Mag- 
azine withterms and list of successful pupils 


who have made good. Sénd sample of your 
work for free and honest criticism. 


ASSOCIATED ART STUDIOS. Mort. M. Burger, Director 
FLATIRON BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 
DAY CLASSES EVENING CLASSES MAIL INSTRUCTION 




















WAN TED: Quo: several attractive openings 


for energetic representatives 


in schools and colleges. Write at once for 

Colleg e particulars; if we have no representative 

M in your university you will receive the ap- 

Rep resentatives pointment. Clean-cut work and gener- 


ous profits to the right man. Immediate 
action necessary. 


Puck Publishing Corporation, 301 Lafayette St., New York 





: In writing to advertisers, please say “I saw itin Gea.” 
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All motordom will “rub its eyes” 
at this amazing announcement 


The world’s first popular-priced Eight 


VERY motorist has longed for the flexibility, power and luxury of a Six, but many have drawn back 

at its expensive up-keep, unwieldy length and excessive weight. 

Now, in the KING EIGHT, the Six is exceeded in flexibility and freedom from vibration, equalled in 
power, yet there is the same economy of operation, easy turning length, and light weight as in the moderate 
priced Four. 

The supreme iuxury of mechanical travel is perfectly exemplified in the KING EIGHT, and the real 
meaning of flexibility is at last revealed to you. Think of it--from three miles an hour to fifty without gear- 
changing, noise, vibration, or the slightest indication of engine effort. To ride in this super-car is to eliminate 
the mechanical presence in motoring the “Magic rug”’ of the Arabian tale is truly yours in a KING EIGHT. 

The mechanical simplicity of this new KING will quickly recommend it to all who have seen other 
Eights. Valves are located for easy accessibility and the entire construction has that sturdiness so character- 
istic of the KING. Cantilever springs assure maximum riding comfort, and a pure European stream line body 
makes the KING a joy to look at. 

Don’t ride in a KING EIGHT till you are ready to purchase. It will spoil you for the car you have, 
or the other cars you know. On exhibit at the Automobile Shows. 


KING MOTOR CAR CO., 1300-1324 Jefferson Avenue, DETROIT, MICH. 


New York Agency and Showroom, Broadway at 52nd Street 
New York Service Department, 250 West 54th Street 


She Car of No Regrets’ # : i £ 
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@ No —this is not a French vineyard 


—it’s American—a typical Cook’s Champagne vineyard. 


@ It is no less beautiful because it is American is it? Neither 
is the wine that’s the soul of the grapes of such vineyards 
less sparkling with the essence of sunshine, less piquant 
with the tang of hilltop breezes just because the label was 
not printed in France. 

@. So now, that you may find it expedient as well as patriotic to 
drink this wine of America, do so for its own intrinsic goodness 


and learn for all time that Cook's differs from the European article 
only in price. 


Sold Everywhere—Served Everywhere 


American Wine Company 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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